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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



[Persons sending books for notice are requested to state the price of 
each book, with the amount to be added for postage.— Ed.] 

Constitutional History of South Carolina, from 1725 -to 
1775, by D. D. Wallace, A. M., Abbeville, S. C. Hugh 
"Wilson Printer. 8 vo., pp. 93. This is an excellent his- 
tory, and is presented in a scholarly style, but there are sev- 
eral minor errors of fact that should not be allowed to go 
unchallenged, for the simple reason that most people are quite 
ready to receive as history everything that is in print. 

Page 4, Note: The Mss. Journals in Columbia are not the 
only sources from whence Professor Whitney could have 
learned that Thomas Broughton was not the only Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of South Carolina. The printed 
Statutes also show that the two Bulls, father and son, held 
the office for over thirty years; page 25: It was not the 
"oligarchic coast element" that kept the up-country unrecog- 
nized. It was the fault of the English government; page 
29, note: David J. McCord was not a doctor, but a lawyer; 
page 37, note: Shinner was the name of the Chief Justice, 
as the Court records in the Clerk's office in Charleston abun- 
dantly prove, and it is a mistake to say that the "records are 
not now in existence." In his preface Mr. Wallace accredits 
Rev. Dr. Eobert Wilson with the presidency of the South 
Carolina Historical Society. Gen. Edward McCrady was its 
president when Mr. Wallace visited its library, and was such 
for some time before, and still is its president. — Ed. 



Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Coast of South Carolina. 
Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Savannah River. 
Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamaha River. 
Recent Acquisitions. A Cache of Pendent Ornaments. 
By Clarence B. Moore. 
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Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama Hiver. By 

Clarence B. Moore. 
Certain Sand Mounds of Duval County, Florida. Two 

Mounds on Murphy Island, Florida. Certain Sand 

Mounds of the Ocklawaha River, Florida. By Clarence 

B. Moore. 
Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast. By 

Clarence B. Moore. Inhumation and Incineration in 

Europe. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 

The story of the Pre-historic Mound-Builders of North 
America is the romance of American ethnology, and like all 
romance is apt to lose its mysterious charm when subjected 
to the glare of the modern search-light of critical investiga- 
tion. But the deep scientific interest, with all its matter-of- 
fact detail, which has been substituted for the beauty of poetic 
fiction, is ample compensation for the loss, and the plain, 
though ugly, facts that we are now obliged to accept , are of 
far greater ethnological value than the imaginary attractions 
which they have superseded. The historical common-sense 
of Parkman and John Fiske has forever exploded the beau- 
tiful, though utterly apocryphal, fancies of Cooper and Pres- 
cott, but in doing so has only acted like the skilled workman 
who breaks up the artistic gew-gaws of a past age to re-mould 
their precious jnetal into forms of modern practical utility. 
The intrinsic value of the metal remains intact, while the 
newer application of its substantial qualities subserves a more 
necessary purpose. 

Montezuma and Guatemozin in their priceless robes of 
Quetzall feathers and their Midas wealth of gold and uncut 
stems stand revealed to us as the ferocious and savage canni- 
bals who oppressed and dominated a gentler, though not 
more highly civilized, population than still survives in the 
Moquis and other Pueblo tribes of our far western territo- 
ries. But it is certainly a startling and most deeply 
interesting discovery with which Mr. Moore has acquainted 
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us, this finding on Little Island, Beaufort County, S. C, of 
a communal dwelling that could have been "built and used 
only by a people kindred to the Aztecs, to the tribes who 
owned the stern sway of Powhattan, and to the fierce Iroquois 
and Hurons — the "JVIiugos" of Cooper's tales, who differed 
racially, and probably radically, from the nations of Algon- 
quin stock who inhabited the entire eastern seaboard, from 
Florida to Canada. 

But who interred this ruined dwelling-place of many fami- 
lies, so different from the Algonquin wigwam, the Sioux 
tepee, and the Arapaho lodge, in an enormous earth-mound, 
like those of the Ohio valley, which do .not cover such tribal 
remains ? Who made the rudely artistic pottery found in 
all these artificial hills, the copper gorgets, the sculptured 
pipes and bone needles of a pattern found from Florida to 
Colorado, but differing from Iroquois, Aztec or Algonquin ? 
This and many similar questions remain unanswered. 

Mr. Moore and his industrious scientific co-workers have 
given ns the key, but have as yet been unable to show us how 
to use it in unlocking the mysteries of pre-historic American 
populations. 

It is well worth all the labor expended, however, and will 
in time bring its harvest of scientific truth; to unearth these, 
vestiges of a forgotten race, and to show that the stone 
"palaces" of the Aztec, the timber "family-houses" of the 
Powhatans, and the bark-and wattle communal lodges of the 
Canadian Hurons are represented in our South-eastern States 
by the remains of precisely similar structures of adobe and 
pebbles probably far ante-dating them all. — Eobeet Wilson. 



Gottlieb Mittelberger' '« Journey to Pennsylvania in the year 
1750, and return to Germany in the year 17S4-, translated 
from the German by Carl Theo. Eben, member of the Ger- 
man Society of Pennsylvania, is a pretty specimen of the 
book-maker's art. It was privately printed (Philadelphia, 
1898.) for Mr. Joseph Y. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, a member 



